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abolition of slavery by the sword was not in accord with English 
traditions, even though English statesmen had engineered, without 
bloodshed, a purchase of the slaves within the British Empire in 
1833, Chancellor Hill can discover no honorable basis for any Eng- 
lish statesman's disapproval of Lincoln's blood-and-iron method of 
emancipation. 

The author's treatment of compensated emancipation is thoroughly 
characteristic. He reasons as though Lincoln had the cash in hand 
and made a definite offer to buy the slaves, but Heaven ordained a 
drop drawn by the sword for every drop drawn by the lash as the 
just scale for compensation. Yet the Chancellor makes no attempt 
to figure out why over three times as many drops of northern as of 
southern blood were drawn during the Civil War. A believer might 
logically conclude that God willed the northerners to pay in blood 
what they refused to pay in coin. 

However, the object of the book is to prove Lincoln's religious 
faith as sincere as that of Gladstone and Lee. Gladstone and Lee 
were not " forced " to their knees because they had nowhere else to 
go. Why argue this point under such circumstances? 

Mary Scrugham. 
Carson City, Nevada. 

A Guildsman's Interpretation of History. By ARTHUR J. 
Penty. New York, The Sunrise Turn, Inc., 1920. — 327 pp. 

This new volume by one of the most enthusiastic of the National 
Guildsmen is, as its title implies, rather a confession of faith than 
an attempt to write objective history. Starting with the firm convic- 
tion that the ideal, and indeed the only truly possible, society is one 
based upon some form of communal relationship, and feeling keen 
resentment against the present social and economic organization, the 
author proceeds to review the past to learn when such a society as 
that for which he yearns may have existed. To search the pages of 
history for texts by which to prove an hypothesis is always a risky 
proceeding and with Mr. Penty it becomes acutely so since much 
emotion goes into his work. 

The book is replete with sweeping generalizations based upon a 
substructure of fact quite inadequate to carry the theories which the 
author endeavors to establish. History is not so simple as he would 
make it. In his view, the root of our present economic ills lies in 
the introduction of currency about 700 B. C. and the resultant de- 
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struction of communal society. But to argue that all society prior 
to that date was organized upon a communal basis is to ignore the 
early commercial civilization of the Tigris-Euphrates valley and to 
betray a misconception of the system of land exploitation prevalent 
along the Nile. To link up, as the author does in Chapter II, 
Christianity and the gild organization of industry in the Middle 
Ages, seems to the reviewer to show but a partial understanding of 
the origin and object of the medieval gild. It might with equal 
justice be argued that the gilds owed their existence to the effort to 
secure and maintain monopoly, or that they were born of the attempt 
to assimilate the growing industry to feudal ideas. The assertion 
that feudalism was "an institution in which the lords were not 
autocrats but functionaries" (p. 76) and that serfdom was not 
exploitation (p. 49) seems to be a little too sweeping even for the 
author himself, who adds by way of qualification the statement, 
" we are safe in concluding that where the lord was inclined to be 
arbitrary it would be difficult to restrain him" (p. SI). Finally, 
the theory that the breakdown of medieval social and economic 
organization, together with all the ills of modern civilization conse- 
quent thereto, may be ascribed to the revived study of Roman law 
and the Protestant Reformation is an interesting hypothesis, but one 
upon which a careful student would hardly care to stake his repu- 
tation. In fact, the whole discussion of the basic economic organ- 
izations in the Middle Ages, the manor and the gild, seems to the 
reviewer to be based upon inadequate and biased sources, to omit so 
many vital considerations, and to be so full of assumption and hasty 
generalization that the author's conclusions therefrom must be viewed 
with the greatest reserve. 

With present-day problems he seems more familiar. The chapters 
dealing with contemporary social and economic organization exhibit 
with clarity and effectiveness the author's point of view. Intellectual 
dilletantism in the French Revolution frustrated an unconscious 
movement of the people back to medievalism ; the commercial and 
industrial revolutions have destroyed the industrial democracy of the 
gild system, establishing instead the theory of cut-throat competition 
under a policy of laissez-faire, and have brought about the enslave- 
ment of the industrial worker to the machine. Production has out- 
run the world's possibilities of consumption to such an extent that 
the need of markets led Germany in 1914 to plunge the world into 
war. The present chaos in Russia illustrates the absolute bankruptcy 
of our present economic and political systems. " It is important to 
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recognize that Bolshevism enters to fill a vacuum. It will come here 
[England] as to every other country, if ever our bankruptcy of 
policy becomes complete " (p. 288). 

In the last chapter Mr. Penty offers his solution of the problem. 
Sweep away Roman law; follow the trade-union movement back to 
the medieval gild; control currency by again establishing the just 
price. Regulation of currency is at the heart of the economic prob- 
lem, and through that of the political and social problem as well. 

To solve the problem of currency by the institution of a Just Price 
under a system of Guilds for the regulation of exchanges, and the 
adjustment of balance between demand and supply, is to bring order 
into the economic problem at its active center. ... By such means the 
reconstruction of society would proceed upon orderly lines. All that 
it would be necessary to do would be for the democratic movement to 
exert steady and constant pressure over a decade or so, and society 
would be transformed without so much as a riot, much less a 
revolution [pp. 200-201]. 

Mr. Penty has produced a stimulating book, one which is enliv- 
ened on nearly every page by the author's pet hobbies or aversions. 
It contains much to challenge preconceived or thoughtlessly accepted 
notions. But it is a question if the author might not have presented 
a more truthful picture had he spent some time in the impartial ex- 
amination of sources, or, failing that, in consulting somewhat more 
assiduously the " lying historians ". 

Austin P. Evans. 

Columbia University. 

America and the New Era : A Symposium on Social Recon- 
struction. Edited by Elisha M. Friedman. New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1920. — xxx, 500 pp. 

In addition to a foreword by Mr. Herbert Hoover and two intro- 
ductory chapters on social and political perspectives contributed by 
the editor, there are in this book twenty-six essays written by as many 
authors. These essays are grouped under four general headings, as 
follows : " Social Progress versus Cycles of Change " ; " Some Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Social Problems " ; " The New Nationalism " ; 
and " The Conservation of Human Resources ". 

As one might expect, the articles differ from one another as to 
method and interest. Some are keenly analytic and scientific ; some 
chiefly polemical and exhortatory; a few merely factual; two or 



